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Here in this 
Narrow Room... 


Sylvia Townsend-Warner 


S, ‘F.-W. wrote this. poem as a prologue to the performance of Bert Brecht’s two 
plays, ‘ Rechtsfindung 1984" and ‘‘ Die Gewehre der Frau Carrar” produced by 
the Free German League of Culture. It was spoken by Ann Davis. 


Here in this narrow room is a wide country, 
Heathlands, harbours, mines, quarries, the rich bounty 
Of cornfields, and the autumna! garland of vineyards. | 


Here broods the forest, where the hind wanders 
Dappled irem shade to sun, from sun to shade, 
Here rattle the trams, and the forge thunders, 
And the student turns a page—here in this narrow 
Room, as 1n alembic, by distillation 

Of exile, bv pride, sorrow, resolve, constancy 

Of purpose fuelled and held in concentration 

Is Germany— 


Ueber alles! Above all traitors, all charlatans, 
Above the enormous shadow of the spy, 

Above the smoke curling from books burning 

Above the fog-bank of time-serving and complacence 
Above the flaunt of swastika banners waved 

For the vain victory of the enslaved 

Stands our true country, and is, to all your truest, 
Your ally. 


We are not new to this .warfare,,we ask no welcome, 
He was our enemy; before ne was yours... 
The blood ran in oir <treé@ts while you in London 

Still walked dry-foot, still believed his bunkum. 

We fight beside you as seasoned warriors: 


They have not numbered our ranks—they dare not number them— 
They issue no bulletins of this battle, 

But we fight them in the street and market openly ‘with defiance, 
But we fight them in the laboratory with the verdiét of science; ° 
We fight them in the torture chaniber with our silence. 


Pledged to no conquest, but to victory only ss 

Allied to no nation, but to mankind. 

We are nct exiled, we are not ‘silenced, we are nat lonely. 

We need no plunder—tfrom what is our own we are replenished. 

We are rich: We can give to those who love us and to those who hate us. 


Ah! But they have their leader-legend, and their Generals, 
They straddle Europe and are enriched with plunder, 
While we are scattered, ill-equipped and penniless. 


Look again! Look well into thé centre of’ Europe. 
There in that wide country, many thinkers, many singers, 
Many creators—there are our arsenals ! 


Listen ! Does our march lag or sound vanquished ? 

Do you not hear the light footfall of the immortals ? 

Who are those in our ranks speaking ot freedom and truth 
Who are these clear-voiced fellows ? 

Who, if they are not Goethe, Kant, Lessing, Schiller ? 
Whose in that soldierly tread if not the faithful dead 
Soldiers of Germany, marching again to defend their honour: 
Whose is the music, embracing, persuasive, invincible, 

And what does it tell us? .. 


Intelligence Limited 
—or the Brains Trust at Work 


From the DAILY MAIL :— 

Before men are called to the 
Forces they now have to pass their 
‘“psycho’’ besides their medical. 
Each recruit is given a psychologi- 
cal test in order to assess his ability. 

“Questions’’ of this sort are 
asked : — 

1. If an electric train is travelling 
at 60 miles Qn hour in a_ north- 
easterly direction which. way wilt 
the smoke go? 

2. Aman crossing a road is knocked 
down. His skull is fractured. He 
dies on the spot. An ambulance 
takes him to hospital, but no hope 
is entertained of his recovery. 


3. A man dreamed that he was to 
be executed. While he dreamed, 
he was struck on the neck. The 
Shock killed him. 


4. A doctor, a lawyer, and a clergy- 
man are visiting my neighbour's 
house. Why should they do this? 


Answers :— 
1. An electric train has no smoke. 
2. The man is dead. 


3. Nobody would ‘know the dream 
if the man died, 


4. Someone is seriously ill. 


The quickness of perception .of 
‘the faulty statements is timed. 


Question Master: Today the 
Brains Trust will deal with some 
questions provided by the War 
Office. The first question is :— 

If an electric train is travelling 
at 60 miles an hour in a north- 
easterly direction which way will 
the smoke go? 

Tob? 

Professor Job: The answer which 
leaps to the mind is that the smoke 
will go south-west, that is to say 
in the direction opposite to that in 
which the train is travelling. Ina 
sense this answer is quite correct. 
Relative to the train, the smoke is 
moving roughly in the same direc- 
tion as the railway track. An ob- 
server on the train would correctly 


describe the apparent motion of the 
smoke as being in a south-westerly 
direction. An _ observer on the 
ground, however, as the train went 
past, would see a pencil of smoke 
being drawn out by the train in 
a morth-easterly direction. He 
would perhaps notice, however, 
that once it has left the train the 
smoke is arrested in the air as soon 
as maybe, and then behaves more 
or less as it would behave had it 
originated from a_ stationary 
source, rising, dispersing and 
drifting with the wind, north, 
south, east or west, or in any in- 
termediate direction according to 
the weather. Before it leaves the 
train, however, the smoke is part of 
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the train, and accordingly it must 
be moving north-east. We are 
thus faced with a complex prob- 
‘em, which as it is put to us cannot 
he solved. We are not told which 
dollop of smoke we are to pro- 
nounce upon, at what time, rela- 
tive to what point of observation. 

Question Master: Thank you. 
Warrington ? 

Warrington : I agree with Job. 

Question Master : Gamble ? 

Gamble: I should have thought 
that since the train is an electric 
train, there can’t be any smoke. 

Question Master: Job? 

Job: May I remind Gamble that 
smoke is postulated in the ques- 
tion? I noticed his point at the 
time, but I do not see any difficul- 
ty. We are asked a question about 
an electric train. Good. ‘We at 
once imagine an electric train. The 
question concerns smoke. Good. 
We at once imagine smoke coming 
from an electric train. It is as 
-easy to imagine a smoky electric 
train as to imagine a smokeless 
one. Electric trains have been 
known to go on fire. Hot bear- 
ings will emit smoke produced by 
friction. In suitable conditions, 
smoking compartments emit visible 
(and I may add, highly objection- 
able) fumes. In any case, if I am 
to consider the question of the be- 
haviour of smoke, as in this case 
I am asked to do, I must surely be 
allowed a modicum of smoke to 
be getting on with. ‘The smoke 
from the train exists ex hypothesi. 
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- You may say that it is imaginary 


smoke. I agree. But then, ft is 
an imaginary train. 

Question Master: Thank you. 
The next question is :— 

‘lo oman crossing’ a road is 
knocked down. His skull is frac- 
tured. He dies on the spot. An 
ambulance takes him to hospital, 
but no hope is entertained of his 
recovery. 

Gamble? 

Commander Gamble: Poor chap. 
It happened to me once, when I 
fell sixty feet into the hold. 

Question Master: A very deep 
hold surely. 

Commander Gamble: No: I 
feil out of the crow’s nest into the 
hold. My skull was fractured. 
But I was not dead. This poor 
fellow died on the spot, didn’t he? 
I expect that was why no hope 
was entertained of his recovery. 
But it seems to me rather peculiar 
to say that no hope was entertained 
of his recovery, if he died, on the 
spot.. Isn’t. there a slight mistake 
in the question ? 

Professor Job: To begin with it 
isn’t a question. But Gamble 
raises an interesting point. The 
man died on the spot. But we are 
not told whether the men who took 
him to hospital were certain that 
he was dead for keeps as it were. 


_Presumably his heart had stopped 


beating. Even so, the others may 
not have felt sure that life had 
finally and irrevocably left the 
body. 


Gamble: But when a man’s 
heart has stopped he’s dead and 
that’s that. Idon’t know what you 
fellows think, but to me that’s a 
matter of commonsense. 


Professor Warrington : I am not 
so sure. Let’s have the question 
again (has the question again). 
The phrase ‘‘ no hope was enter- 
tained of his recovery ”’ clearly im- 
plies that his recovery was pos- 
sible, but that they despaired of it. 
I think that the recovery was in 
fact possible, but at the same time 
I think that the chance was _ pro- 
bably rather slim. It would de- 
pend upon the distance of the hos- 
pital, and the skill of the surgeons 
there available. 

Gamble: Just a minute, just a 
minute: we are told that the man 
is dead. 

Professor Warrington: Even so. 
You have, no doubt, seen drowned 
men (that is to say dead men) 
brought round by artificial respir- 
ation ? 

Gamble: Yes, but that’s different. 
This man’s skull was fractured. 

Professor Warrington: Even so. 
But cases have been known in 
which a surgeon has been able... . 
I believe that Sir William Mac- 
Ewen, who was Professor of sur- 
gery ‘at Glasgow, was the first to 
do it. His patient too was ‘‘dead.”’ 
He opened the skull and lifted the 
brain back into position with his 
finger while artificial respiration 
was applied and by and by the 
patient sat up and began to talk. 


In fact I believe he swore. It was 
a nice job. I believe it was entirely 
successful. Where there’s | life 
there’s hope. But we should add 
nowadays—for a limited period 
after life has apparently departed, 
there may be some hope. If in 
our example no hope was enter- 
tained, it must have been because 
the hospital was some distance 
away and the surgeon there was 
not well up in brain surgery. 

Question Master: Thank you. 
The next question is :— 

A doctor, lawyer and a clergy- 
man are visiting my neighbaur’s 


house. Why should they do this? 
Job? 
Job: Why shouldn’t they? I 


have no other comment. 

Professor Warrington: I agree 
with Job. I see nothing remark- 
able in it. A doctor, lawyer and a 
clergyman visit mv neighbour’s 
house regularly. He is secretary 
of the Rotary. 

Gamble: I don’t know whether 
you fellows thought of it, but I 
thought that someone must be 
dangerously ill in the house. 

Question Master: Job? 

Job: May I remind Gamble of 
William of Ockham’s “ razor ’’? 
Hypotheses non sunt multiplican- 
dae praeter necessitatem. I should 
describe Gamble’s hypothesis as 
superfluous. It is not necessary to 
presume illness in order to account 
for the presence of various profes- 
sional gentlemen in the house. If 
only people would refrain from un- 
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necessary, unwarrantable and tire- 
some speculation, what a lot of 
gossip and tittle tattle we should 
all be spared ! 

Professor Warrington: I agree 
with Job. A doctor, a lawyer and 
a clergyman. are visiting a certain 
house. I think the only really 
sensible comment is ‘‘ so what? ”’ 

Question Master: Thank you. 
The next question is :— 


A man dreamed that he was to 
be executed. While he dreamed 


he was struck on the neck. The 
shock killed him. 

Warrington ? 

Professor Warrington. This is 


an old one. I don’t think it is 
very likely but it is certainly pos- 
sible. A human being’s tenure of 
life is slender enough, but it is 
tough. The fact seems to be that 
the various processes of the un- 
conscious organised to pre- 
But I believe conditions 
in which a man_ sub- 
consciously wishes to die. Any- 
how I can conceive the possibility 
of such a story being true. 


are 
serve life. 
can arise 


Professor Job: I agree with War- 
rington. 

Gamble: ’Curs to me that the 
story cannot be true, simple reason 
nobody would .ever know what the 
man had been dreaming about. 

Professor Job: That point, I 
think, is easily dealt with. ‘‘ It 
could not have happened, because 
had it happened no one would have 
know about it. It cannot be hap- 
pening, because no one knows 
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about it. It will not happen, be- 
cause no one amticipates it.” 
What sort of logic is’ this? 


Question Master: Just a small 
point, though. I have here the 
official War Office answers. Gamble 
is right. Gamble is right on all 
the other questions too. In fact, 
I am really sorry for you other 
gentlemen, but the plain fact is 
that Gamble is the only one who 
has any intelligence at all. 


Gamble: Oh, come now, isn’t 
that going a bit far? I was lucky, 
that’s all. I don’t believe in using 
any more brains than just enough. 
Seems to me I approached these 
questions in rather a different spirit 
from the rest of you chaps. After 
all, I reckoned, we are not asked 
to produce intelligent answers. We 
are asked to produce answers which 
the War Office considers intelli- 
gent, and that’s a very different 
thing. Always think of the other 
fellow’s point of view as you go 
through life. That one about the 
train. ’Curred to me straight away 
the man who set that question had 
the kind of mind that is as pleased 
as Punch if he catches you out on 
some small quibble about smoke. 
Intelligence my foot. Matter of 
common sense. Cheer up, you 
chaps. Next time we answer War 
Office questions you’ll know better 
how to set about it. The main 
thing is to remember that if you 
are having anything to do with the 
Army, you musn’t be toc clever. 
They don’t like it. 


Will Mr. Morrison Ban 


** "The Times’? 


Having kept the ban on the Daily Worker for 14 months Mr: Morrison 


has, now warned the Daily Mirror that it may be banned too. 


Its offences 


included the publication of a cartoon which might be “inter pireted as 
suggesting that profiteers exploit the petrol which sailors give their tives 


to bring across the seas. 
' We call Mr. 


“Morrison's attention to an even more serious offence of 


the same kind, thé article ‘Brakes on- Production,” ‘published in The 
Times on January 2,.1942.- If he is logical Mr. Morrison will be: impelled 
lu issue @ serious warning to The Times, 


a6 HE: GOVERNMENT seek 
power. to conscribe. more labour at 
a Prine when 
already in the factories are idle for 
hours at a time, and when many 
willing women are impeded in 
their efforts to serve because the 
provision of nurseries for their 


children, school: meals, and British. 


restaurants is wholly inadequate: 
: IDLE. MACHINES - 
-Under-employment of machines 


is one-reason for less than maxi-: 


mum: production, and it .was good 


recently” to. hear, a. responsible 
representative. of | an: 
arms firm .tell.a': gathering of men 


from other munition: factories that 


important 


itelwasi 
machines shouldbe running : for 


as little as 60:hours a week: and’ 


that «quickly they’ must -be made 
to work for as many hours as’ pos- 
sible. Sometimes munition workers 
are idle because delivery © of 
materials or components has been 
delayed. °‘ Lack of: continuity. in 


men. and women 


‘‘ disgusting ’’ that many’ 


orders may cause ‘idleness in some 
factories, while at the same. time 
their neighbours - ‘ may be ‘over- 
burdened with work. Even, where 
is no gap between two. con- 
tracts a firm with an order for 
26,000 articles is likely. to. slow 
down after 15,000 have been ‘made 


there 


unless: the next contract is in 
sight . 

WAGES.-AND. PROFITS 
--Money is the root of: many of 


the evils of: production:: ‘Some :fac- 
tory managers: state - that high 
earnings«.are. the. main cause of. all 
the trouble: On the ‘other hand 
another industrialist said: ‘* The | 
working classes “have it firmly in 
their -heads: that the  bosses«: are 
making «alot of. money.’ Too 
often relations between employers 
and. employees’ are still unhelpful.: 
Resentment. about. low wages, or 
even more about wage anomalies, 
as well.as over the still ‘little 
understood . incidence of income- 
is fanned by the. belief that 
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tax, 


extra effort. by the workers is 
helping to add to private profits as 
well as to the strength of our war 
machine. The complaint has been 
heard from some who have sacri- 
ficed holidays or worked longer 
hours in order to help, say, the 
Soviet Union, that their employers 
have not devoted any extra profits 
so produced to the same end. The 
efficacy of the Excess Profits Tax 
in eliminating considerations of 
profit little credence. Mr. 
Tomlinson, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Labour, 
recently recalled in public that 
when he had said at a conference 
in Manchester that ‘‘ the profit- 
making motive in industry had 
gone’? he was ‘‘ met with a roar 
of laughter.” 


wins 


This question of profits from a 
struggle of the grimness and mag- 
nitude in which we are engaged is 
There 
are leading industrialists who think 
them: incompatible with the sacri- 
fices willingly made in other 
spheres for no material incentive. 
If profits are to be allowed it is 
important that they shall be kept 
strictly within bounds, or talk of 
equality of sacrifice and effort and 
of the need to avoid wage increases 
will be wasted on the men and 
women of the factories. As things 
are, the chairman of a company, 
even.though it be of the most vital 
importanse to our scheme of pro- 
duction, is.in the delicate position 
of having a duty to his share- 
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exercising many minds. 


holders outside his duty to the 
nation, and it-is possible for divi- 
dends, present dr future, to have 
an influence on production and 
thus on the course of the war. 
Although the cost plus system of 
payment on Government contracts 
has been widely condemned 
(among others by the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure) it 
is still, though less widely, prac- 
tised. However patriotic and 
enthusiastic abeut the national 
effort a firm may be, where the 
return on a job depends on how 
costly it can be made the induce- 
ment to put self first is strong. 
Where this happens the nation 
pays in hard cash, but the more 
serious loss is in wasted time and 
labGlt 2.2. a 


It is widely believed that women 
are welcome because they are 
cheap ‘labour, and it has been 
remarked that the demand for 
women has increased in factories 
which had been taken off the cost 
plus system. A serious result of 
this suspicion was the refusal of 
men to place their skill and 
experience ‘at the disposal of the 
women entering the factories; and 
this has not even now entirely 
disappeared. Money again is a 
factor in.the problem of getting 
labour transferred -to where work 
is waiting. Transferred workers do 
not want to be worse off; they 
want. to ‘be guaranteed their pre- 
vious district’ rate and adequate 
lodging .alowances. The small 


margin- between. 
and the cost of lodgings has: “prob- 
ably lost the factories many young 
woman workers. 


AN INNOVATION 


Joint production committees in 
the factories, representative of 
managements and men, have been 
set up to an increasing extent, and 
have already achieved much in 
expanded output. The Government 
have wisely favoured this innova- 
tion, for the men at the benches 
have knowledge, experience, and 
ideas to contribute. _ These com- 
mittees been . helpful.- in 
improving the relations between 
the two sides in industry. They 
have been brought closer and are 


have 


likely éarnings. 


-the past 
‘direct representatives of the factory 


\ 


coming to know and understand 


Too often in 
the shop stewards, the 


each: other’s views. 


army, have had no one to whom. to 
But to 
achieve higher production we have 
toe move. farther. and faster ‘from 
the pre- Ww ar practice of restricting 
capacity | and output. . Since .this 
is total war, against a ruthless and 
strongly. equipped enemy, _ many 
believe that. the wisest . organisa- 
tion of production would be the 
full mobilisation and control of all 
our industrial resources in the 
with a fair , and 
adequate return to all engaged on 
production . — whether owners, 


put ideas and suggestions. 


national interest, 


managers, Or. workers. 


Understanding Picasso 
John Banting 


(Understanding ‘Picasso, by Helen Mackenzie. Cambridge Univ. Press.) 


T HIS IS the title of a port- 
folio of nineteen plates, each being 
a reproduction of a work by Picas- 
so along with several other works 
that have influenced him. Each 
illustration has an interesting com- 
parison which does not attempt to 
“‘de-bunk ’’ the famous pioneer 
artist nor to propose any pet art 
formula, but to give an analysis 
which the author, Miss Helen 
Mackenzie, modestly admits is 
bound to be inadequate by the 
nature of things. ‘hus she quotes 
Picasso, ‘‘ People who try to ex- 
plain pictures are usually barking 
up the wrong tree.’’ 

The title itself at once throws a 
significant light upon the nonsen- 
sical position of art in present day 
Instead of being a 
form of expression like speech, or 
an everyday commodity like other 
good things to look at or to listen 
to, it is something that must be 
studied to be understood. That is 
to say the ‘‘ advanced ”’ artists like 
Picasso are in the position of being 
as though a race apart. It is 
‘* civilisation ’’ that is lagging be- 
hind, as such, it enforces 
such a divorce between us and art 
(not to mention the rest of our 
heritage). The struggle to exist 
leaves no time or desire for people 
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civilisation. 


since 


to express themselves in the plastic 
arts or to appreciate the great 
works of the past and present. Thus 
we have that product of capitalism 
the specialist who forges ahead ex- 
perimenting well away from and 
above the heads of most people. 
It will no doubt be some time be- 


fore Picasso’s work is enjoyed by 


all unless the Nazis destroy it as 
so much “ Kultur bolshevismus ” 
or the gentle reformist solemnly 
abolishes it on the sentimental (and 
mistaken) grounds that it is of 
bourgeois origin or (more practic- 
ally) that it is a foreign language. 
The latter is the most important 
and in this portfolio we have a 
sober translation. What in fact 
has Picasso to offer the world? In 
his twelve or more different periods 
he not only enriches our visual 
capacity and vocabulary but also 
conveys a fresh world of feelings 
and with scientific skill dissects the 
making of pictures. His influence 
has long been both direct and in- 
direct upon our everyday surround- 
ings though his inventions and dis- 
coveries often réach us watered 
down and enfeebled by the process 
of commercialism. 

Picasso started where many have 
today left off. In 1900 in his desire 
to capture the atmosphere of a cafe 
or dance hall scene he uses a rich, 


gay and impressionist treatment of 
light and movement comparable to 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
Degas. He reflects his time and 
place—Paris of the late ’nineties. 
In rg9o0r he returned to Spain and 
for several years followed his 
** Blue Period ”’ with the 
austerity of El Greco painted the 
sad defeated poor, the beggars and 
the homeless circus people of his 
almost tor- 


Renoir 


and 


own country. Thin, 
clothes against 


Blues and 


tured in ragged 
timeless backgrounds. 
grevs predominated with a rather 
enervating pity. In ‘1905 a more 


cheerful arid materialistic outlook 


appeared and warmer colours de- | 


veloped into his ‘‘ Rose Period ”’ of 
classic dignity with delicate lines 
and pearly whites. 


Cezanne said ‘‘ I have not tried j 


to reproduce Nature. I have re- 
presented it ’’—which he did by 
reducing the elements of his paint- 
ings to their simplest forms of 
spneres, cones and cubes. About 
1907 there began an’ interest in 
primitive art, Kuropean art needed 
‘The natural result 
was’ Cubism. It brought back me 
detinite form lost vy we Lmpres- 
sionists in their search for light and 
its effects upon mists and water. 


new vigour. 


lirst having been attracted to the 
forceful shapes of African sculp- 
ture, Picasso then proceeded to a 
deliberately unbeguiling analysis. 
tee Salud ceael 
protest against 
the bourgeois 
dilettante’s god 
of Saint Paint, 
actual 
rials, pieces of 


mate- 


fabric, news- 
paper, playing 
cards and lino- 
leum were 
stuck upon 
: pictures result- 
ing in the ‘‘Papier Colle’? method 
and the fury of the label loving 
critics. 


It was an outrage against 
the Sacredness of Art and inciden- 
tally a gesture against the exclu- 
sive. expensiveness surrounding 
respectable oil 
paint. It was 
dubbed, a ‘S mere 
passing phase ’’— 
m which condition 
all inventors will 
readily admit . to 
be. From, the 
analytical Cubism 
of:,. I909. there 
rapidly developed other 
ments . besides ‘‘ papier colle.’’ 
There was a change from the metal 
colours and blacks to a wide and 
brilliant range giving a ‘‘ sense of 
relaxation and even a rococo triv- 


enrich- 


iality after years of rigorous dis- 
cipline ”’ (as Alfred Barr wrote). 


At this time 
Picasso. said 
‘ Since painting 
nae. abies, MO Wwasl 


beauty, one might 
create an abstract 
beauty provided it 
remains pictorial.” 

eve of the 
had a large following, 
whom remained 


By the last war 
Picasso 

some of have 
before. .uSs,9, suchie “as 
while others have faded into ob- 
scurity after that particularly pro- 
ductive period. It is the work of 


that time that still influences the 


Braque, 


.posters we see to-day. Picasso’s 
output has always been large and 
all has been grist to his mill. He 


once said ‘‘I have a horror of 


copying myself, but when I am. 


shown a portfolio of drawings, for 
instance, I have no qualms about 
taking what I want from them.’’ 
A brave declaration, showing no 
fear of losing a fragile and there- 
fore precious individuality, and an 
enterprising spirit towards constant 
change. He _ designed several 
decors for the Diaghilev ballet, 
which was popular in London in 
spite of its aura of art. The most 
complete and successful was ‘‘ The 
Three Cornered Hat’’ (1919) but 
‘* Parade ”’ (1917) was the most in- 
teresting with such innovations as 
objects and buildings in move- 
ment. When he made some por- 
traits and drawings in a precise 
classical manner inspired by In- 


gres, there was a triumphant out- 
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cry that he had given up being a 
revolutionary painter and returned 
to an academic.outlocok. But the 
artistic reactionaries were to be dis- 
appointed when in 1920 he was 
painting large canvases burdened 
with heavy monumental 
draped nudes similar to those on 
Roman frescoes with straight pro- 
files and drapery that looked as 
though it had been carved in 
granite. 


semi- 


In 1924 Andre Breton wrote: 
‘“T believe in the future resolu- 
tion of those two seemingly contra- 
dictory. states, dream and reality, 
into a sort. of absolute reality, a 
‘ surrealite.”’ 


By now Picasso was experiment- 
ing (and one can say as he has 


said himself, ‘‘ finding ’’) ° more 
freely than ever and combining full 
faces with profiles and_ several 
views of the same object at once. 
Whether his interest is in the 
in the sculptural his 
draughtsmanship is masterly and 
revealing 


linear or 
his colour always new 
combinations. 


By 1929 the shapes of bones were 
dominating. Reassembled 
abstract way they form an 
posing series of ‘‘ anatomical draw- 
> Later he makes a number 


in an 
im- 


ings. 
of crucifixions 
Grunewald in which there is much 


feeling for the fierce and terrible. § 


In 1934 his richness of all-over 


pattern and lavishness of colour ¥ 


suggest stained glass. 


In 1937, commissioned by the§ 


after that by{ 


altars in Spain. Thrust out of a 
window is a little oil lamp of truth 
held by a woman whose face is 
aghast at the horror of the scene 
of chaos below. The shattered 
mother, her human fruit tumbling 
from her shuddering breasts, her 
head flung up and her mouth wide- 
ly asunder with a scream of fury 
and agony. There are no heroes or 


Republican Government of Spain 3 


to paint a mural for the Paris In- & 
Picasso, 
started work on the 1st of May on§ 


ternational Exhibition, 


his huge ‘‘ Guernica’’ two days 
after the bombing of that town. It 
seems that he found the already 
known methods of painting inade- 
quate and he makes no attempt to 
be literal. Grimly he eschews all 
colour and with passion twists up- 
on the canvas (some 25 by ro feet) 
the forms and lines of people, ani- 
mals, and objects in grey, black 
and white. It hurtles itself: upon 
one with the force of an overwhelm- 
ing cataclysm. In the upper 
reaches of bitter darkness glares an 
electric eye framed in an oval of 
rays like those sometimes seen over 
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martyrs but men and women 
violently struggling for life against 
a welter of the forces of death. 
He made many skétches of women 
crying harshly and with tears up- 
on tears—the heavy swinging pen- 
dulums of war’s clocks. It» was 
made at the time when Spain was 
already ‘‘in it’’ and the rest of 
the countries beginning uneasily 
to dismantle—preparing for civilis- 
ation ‘‘ to be let ’’ indefinitely and — 
without plan. In this portfolio 
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“* Guernica’ is aptiy compared 
with Catalonian frescoes of the rath 
Spanish 


century, ‘cave drawings, 


Goya and Delacroix. 

‘A series of etchings were made 
and published under the title of 
‘The Dreams and Lies of Franco.”’ 
He has used surrealist methods for 
the purpose of caricature. Sur- 
realism may often be defined as 
caricature when in its more direct 


and popular form. Later on have 
followed many gay still-lifes. To 
“His sub- 
ject remains important but linear 
texture and colour are of 
equal The portfolio 
concludes with notes to the effect 
that Picasso voices the as yet un- 
uttered thoughts of others and that 
is impossible to 


quote Miss Mackenzie, 


pattern, 
concern.”’ 


his development 


foresee. 


Broadcasting to Germany ? 
Frank Andrews 


ls THE January issue of this re- 
a German asked 
why German anti-Fascists are not 


view, refugee 
given. more space in broadcasts to 
Germany, and why these _ broad- 
casts are so contradictory. Anyone 
who looks with a sober eye at the 
quandary in which the British 
Government finds itself, must be 
moved by these questions in the 
way a grandfather is moved when 
the little child asks: Why are not 
all men good ? 

Here are a few answers: 

First of all, you or I are not less 
responsible for the broadcasts to 
Germany than «the B:B-C, | Che 
greatest care is taken to ensure that 
nobody is responsible for them. To 
this end, the Political Warfare 
Council was planted on us last Sep- 
tember. We were made to under- 
stand that this would be the place 
where the Ministry of Information, 
the Ministry for Economic War- 
fare, and the War Office would 
from then on make each other in- 
effective with regard to war propa- 
ganda. And we were also _ told 
that the personnel and the activi- 
ties of this body were no concern 
of ours. This being as it 1s, we 
should not wonder that broadcasts 
to Germany are contradictory. We 
should wonder that there are broad- 
casts to Germany at all. 

After all, war propaganda is only 


whose perform- 
ance is endangered through the 
deep cleavage of opinion in this 
country, and the consequent shift- 
This is only 
one of the features which makes us 
think with a shudder of Penelope 
working day after day at the same 
part of her wedding gown, only to 
undo it again every night. With 
this picture in mind, we are almost 
inclined to praise the B.B.C. for 
transmitting 14 bulletins to Ger- 
many every 24 hours in the teeth of 
three censors, each of whom _ is 
surely as reluctant to accept re- 
sponsibility as he is eager to deny 
it to the others. How many 
scribes, editors, supervisors, clerks 
have to be kept to make possible 
this continuous flow of broadcasts, 
when so many ideas have been dis- 
couraged, so much material has 
been scrapped before ever reaching 
the microphone? How much tact 
and sternness is necessary to en- 
sure that the word ‘‘ Soviet ”’ 
be avoided; or to make the Nazis 
understand that we did not object 
to their massacring the German 
people as long as they were not 
threatening our interests; or to 
hide from the Austrians that 
America has accepted them as 
friendly aliens, but that Great 
Britain has not done so. Even the 
word ‘‘ Nazi’’ was banned for a 
long time as too offensive. What 
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one of the tasks 


ing of responsibilities. 


then are contradictory propaganda 
talks in view of these difficulties ? 

But to appreciate fully that broad- 
casts are transmitted to Germany 
at all, even though they contra- 
dict each other, we must not only 
see the difficult situation of British 
propaganda, we must also under- 
stand it. How easy things would 
be, if the responsibility for this pro- 
paganda was invested in one man, 
let us say, in Lord Vansittart. 
There would only be one melody, 
and no qualms about it: 

Dear Germans, you are just 60 
million butcher-birds, and we are 
going to bag you! 

Or again, if Colonel Moore Brab- 
azon would become dictator of 
British propaganda: 

Dear Germans, can’t you be sat- 
_isfied with killing. bolshies, even if 
it has become a bit difficult ? 
both these propaganda 
lines would hardly be instrument- 
al in winning the war, but how 
simple and unequivocal. Unfor- 
tunately, from the point of view of 
its propagators, such simplicity of 
purpose is not granted to the 
Government. For, fortunately, 
from our point of view, the pro- 
gressive people in this country are, 
though divided, still strong enough 
to keep the pious aspirations of 
the Vansittarts and the Moore- 
Brabazons in check. What is 
again unfortunate for us, is that 
their lack of unity has prevented 
them until now from adopting this 
propaganda line: 

Germans, help us to beat the 
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Sure, 


Nazis so that after our common 
victory you will be free again to 
shape your own destiny and_ to 
make a better job of it than last 
time. 

So much for the quandary of 
British war propaganda. Its ex- 
planation covers also the second 
question of the German refugee: 
Why does the B.B,C. not make 
much more use, in the Russian ~ 
manner, of German anti-Fascists ? 

Yes, why not indeed? Has our 
honest friend never heard of the 
other question which occurs with . 
regularity in debates of the House 
of Commons: What steps have 
been taken to fill posts at the 
B.B.C. and at the Ministry of In- 
formation by British-born subjects; 
and will the Minister make every 
effort to exclude aliens and ex- 
aliens from posts connected with 
organisation? When the 
Minister was asked this question 
again recently, he tactfully excused 
himself with technical reasons. I 
wonder whether his questioners 
were satisfied. At present, only 
half of the B.B.C. talks to Ger- 
many are delivered by Englishmen 
who are happy to put across the 
words if not the meaning of their 
messages. But do you think the 
hon. Members..of the Right would 
be frightened if also the news for 
Germany were translated by Eng- 
lishmen into a German lingo 
acquired at some Public School? 
Not they. 

But really their argument cuts 
down much deeper’ than to mere 
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technicalities. Our German friend 
could find it frequently in the 
Press, quite recently again in the 
‘© Sunday Dispatch.’’ It is the de- 
mand that German anti-Fascists 
shall not only be forbidden to 
open their mouths in public, but 
also: that the existence is to be pro- 
hibited of any body of persons who 
dare to call themselves represen- 
tatives of a Free Germany. Here 
then lies the crux of the matter. 
As long as the spirit of Munich is 
still strong enough to make a vast 
number of Englishmen agree to 
any kind of Germany rather than to 
a free one, our friend’s questions 
are answered. 


“When Hitler on our 
shores does land 


The —th will make a 
stand, 

Wh a bottle of blanco 
in each hana, 

LOS SLOOUSIUS SORGtae Ges 
fun!” 


—Armv ditty. 


At the beginning of this ex- 
planation I said that you and I are 
not less responsible for the broad- 
casts to Germany than the B.B.C. 
What then must we do to live up 
to this particular one? 


We must unhesitatingly demand 
that no potential ally of the 
people in this war is refused 
the opportunity to play his or her 
part in the struggle. We, in 
Britain, must in every paper, on 
every platform at our disposal, 
strike back at the violaters of the 
freedom of all nations as hard and 
even harder than they strike at 


that freedom. 


4g 


The Rumour 
Mulk Raj Anano 


¢ 

ABI OW FAR be the town of 
Bariwal from here, brother? ”’ 
Dhandu asked a man who sat by 
a small sweet stall on the roadside. 
And while the ubiquitous stall 
keeper lifted his dreamy head from 
where it lay in his interlocked 
arms, Dhandu mopped the sweat 
off his black, burnt forehead with 
the five stubby fingers of his right 
hand, phewed a hot breath from 
under his white drooping mus- 
tachios and scratched the bristles 
of a day’s growth of white beard. 

‘“ Only a mile,’’ the stall keeper 
murmured. 

It seemed to be a mile from 
everywhere to everywhere, and, 
during the three days he had been 
walking, the miles had seemed to 
be endless. 


‘““I be from the village of 
Deogarh,’’ Dhandu volunteered the 
information to the sleepy stall 
keeper, apologetically, ‘‘ a carpen- 
ter by trade, and I be going to the 
mill'at Bariwal .. .”’ 

The stall keeper’ skimmed the 
sugar-coated which lay 
covered with a swarm of flies on 
the huge iron plate by his side with 
his hands and then looked at 
Dhandu. But old Dhandu still had 
some of the gram which his wife 
had roasted for him to take on his 
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gram 


journey, in the bundle on his back, 
and he did not feel justified in 
making any extravagant purchases 
until he had got the job in the 
mill. He sheepishly withdrew his 
eyes from the stall and began to 
waik away. 

The winding road was already 
glowing red hot under the sun 
and the small stones and splinters 
on its frayed edges got into the 
cracks of his bare feet at the heels. 
He felt guilty that he hadn’t hur- 
ried to his destination before the 
sun soared too high. But the 
dawn ‘had been so cool and his 
old, weary limbs couldn’t shake off 
the sleep. And then he had stayed 
to rub his forehead at the temple 
as this was the morning on which 
he had to buy work, and he needed 
the blessings of the Gods... . 
‘““Ram, Ram, Ram,’’ he muttered 
the name of God, lest Divine Grace 
be withdrawn from him for 
grudging the time he had spent in 
prayer and moved aside to the 
dusty fringe of the road with con- 
siderable alacrity. And he looked 
away into the wheat fields in the 
shallow valley, by the roadside. 
What fields! Small, weak, spind- 
ling stems, hardly one hand high, 
with hardly any ears of corn! ... 

For a moment the scorching rays 
of the sun slanting on the road, 


blinded him; and he could only see 
some vultures: perched on the hill- 
side by the.carcase of an. ass, their 
twisted beaks. shining like bright 
. But, there, 
before him, down the road. was the 
town; tal, brick-built houses,,and 
small, brick-built houses and squat, 
flat-roofed mud: huts and uneven 
thatched cottages and onion-domed 
mosques and conic temples like the 
mountain peaks, and a high tower 
that fumes at the SkYncc. ¥ 

Dhandu ran, almost as if his feet 
were. being impelled by an in- 
creased eagerness to reach the town 
and devour everything that was in 
it. 

_ Suddenly there was the clanging 
of vehicles on his right, the raucous 
loud bellowing of horns more noisy 
than the sound of. snaky bugles 
which. the ascetics blew at the shrine 
of Durga Devi at the festival of Kali 
in Bilaspur, the shouting and yell- 
ing .of men behind him, accom- 
panied by the tinkling of bells and 
the rattling of cane-sticks on the 
wheels of carriages. ... 


silver.in the glare. . . 


Dhandu lifted his eyes and saw 
that he had walked right into the 
cross-roads and was, with an. ob- 
stinate calf which stood munching 
at, a bundle of. greens it had pil- 
fered from. a vegetable stall, the 
cause of all the pandemonium. 

Smiling. and impervious to, the 
abuse, theridicule and the laughter 
of the drivers, the tonga-wallahs 
and the pedestrians, he lifted: his 
legs. with, an instinctive love of life 


which surprised even him who had 
often forsaken: himself to the tender 
mercies of Bhagwan, who:had, in- 
deed, often wished, during the 
latest disgrace of his: life, to die. 
And he got on to the ‘side of a 
jostling crowd of tall villagers 
dressed in long homespun tunics 
and tehmets and small townsmen, 
dressed in muslin, who chewed 
betel leaf galore, and Babus who 
Wore kotpatloons with loaf-like 


.caps on their heads. 


For’ a moment he_ stood _ be- 
witched, looking at an enormous 
red charabanc. He wished he had 
learnt to mend these motors in- 
stead ‘of sticking to carpentry all 
his life. But they were made in 
Vilayat, they said, and perhaps 
you had to go acress the seas to 
learn to repair them... . ‘‘ Better 
that I should get this job and 
arrange to call Sukhdevi. Bishesh- 
war, the weaver, said there were 
plenty of jobs for skilled: workmen 
in the mill and the pay was as 
much as a Babu earned... . But 
where is the mill? I ‘must ask the 
AWAY eens: 

As he furtively bent and unbent 
his dim eyes, he felt that everyone 
was intent‘ on his own errand. He 
looked around to make sure again. 


No-one was interested: in) him,— 


wallah who 
. or was 


except: the pan-biri 

was ‘beckoning him'. 
he just sprinkling water’ on the 
betel leaves spread under a _ wet 
rag? He contemplated the part- 
ing in the stall keeper’s well-oiled 
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hair and the large freckled looking 
glass which occupied half his shop 
beneath the bright picture of 
Krishan ji Maharaj, dancing on the 
crest of a cobra studded with stars. 
‘“Shall I go in and ask, for an 


shame brings a  day’s 


” 


hour’s 
TEStc-: ~ 
‘‘ Where be the mill, ‘brother? 
Bariwal woollen. mill? ’’ he asked 
whisper, rushing up with 
alacrity and joining hands and 
twisting his lips under the thick 
mustachios with an abject humility. 
‘‘ Keep aside, keep aside, it is 
early in the morning! ’’ shouted 
the pan-biri wallah. 
“Tbe from the 
Deorathea es 


in a 


village of 


‘* Pass on, pass on, it is early in 
the morning and I can’t give you 
a pice. I have hardly yet made 
iny bonnee and you beggars. . .” 

‘‘ Tam not a beggar. . 

‘Go, go, don’t make a row, 
early in the morning, Baba, I have 
told you once and for all, go.’’ 

‘“ Where be the mill, brother? ”’ 
Dhandu asked, almost walking 
away. ‘‘ I be from the village of 
Deogarh and I heard a.rumour. .’’ 


” 
. 


““ Oh, you want togo to the mill, 
you have heard a rumour that there 
is a job waiting for you there! ’’ 
said the pan-biri wallah in an even 
voice which only half betrayed his 
cynicism. ‘‘ Go along, by the fruit 
market there, see? The big gate in 
the high wall, studded with gems, 
see... ”? 


Dhandu murmured gratitude 
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with joined hands and plunged into 
the road, elated by the cheery man- 
ner of the pan-biri wallah. 

“ His end has come, darting into 
the road like that !’’ said the pan- 
biri wallah to the owner of a neigh- 
bouring cookshop after him. 

But Dhandu pushed ahead till he 
came to the corner of the | fruit 
market where he thought was the 
opening leading to the’mill. He 
could see the tall chimney of the 
factory beyond the stalls, but he 
could not see ‘an opening: He de- 
cided that he would ask’ someone 
the way again. 

Little groups of men ¢rouched, 
sat and slept on the straw in the 
shadow of the carts. One coolie 
near him was-looking for lice in 
the seams of his tunic which’ he 
had spread out on his knees while 
his bare body was streamed’ with 
sweat; another was pulling lustily 
at a cocoa-nut basined hookah; a 
third looked greedily towards some 
cart drivers who were beating 
cream cakes in an earthen pitcher; 
and a fourth groaned uncannily as 
he slept. . :. 


‘* Where be the way to the mill, 
brother ? ’? Dhandu ‘asked. 

No one answered and all the men 
remained intent on their preoccu- 
pations, since the question had 
merely been whispered to the 
different strata‘of smell in the over- 
loaded air of the market, rather 
than to any person. 

-“T be from the village of 
Deogarh, brother, and I heard: a 


rumour that there be a job for 
skilled workmen hereabouts. You 
be hillmen, too, brothers? ”’ 

The coolie who was smoking 
suddenly laughed a laugh which 
spluttered into a cough as it got 
caught in the smoke which he in- 
haled. And the other men lifted 
their faces up to Dhandu as much 
as to ask if he were mad. 

“Don’t laugh at one who is old 
enough to be your father,’’ said the 
man who was looking for lice to 
his companion, 

““ The raper of his daughter, the 
old fool! Fancy coming’ here 
where the. coolies of the whole 
world have descended and crowded 
each other out,’’ said the man who 
was smoking. 

‘“Go, go, Baba, there is your 
way,’’ the third man said wearily. 
““ Don’t mind these bastards. You 
should have gone by the main road, 
but there is a short cut through that 
lane.’’ 

““ Acha, son,’’ Dhandu said. 
‘Will the jackal’s cry kill the 
buffalo or the abuse of an angry 
man damage my soul?’’ And he 
proceeded. 

There he could see (the tall 
chimney of the mill talking to the 
sky behind the irregular houses by 
the godowns,—where was the 
lane? 

He walked through the market 
which swarmed with men and beasts 
of burden and carts and sacks and 
buzzing flies and wasps, till he 
could see the narrow opening of 


an alley-way with a folding iron 
door which was ajar. 

““It is no shame to eat one’s own 
bread or to earn it,’’ he said to 
assure himself before approaching 
the great doors of the huge factory. 
The spiked grandeur of the iron 
gateway towered above him and 
he felt small and irrelevant before 
the fine cock of a Pathan who stood 
dressed in a green drill uniform 
with a gun in his hand and a belt 
of cartridges round his neck. 

He hesitated a little and 
scratched his beard to screw up 
courage. There was no one about 
and the sentry had seen him so he 
advanced, his head bent and his 
feet hitting against each other. His | 
son had told him that it was the 
natural custom among the Pathans 
to salaam, and not to join hands. 
He gingerly took his hands to his 
head and said: 

‘‘Salaam Khan, I heard a 
rumour that there is a job for a 
skilled workman:in the mill. I be 
from the village of Deogarh, a car- 
penter by caste.’’ 

‘“‘ Who told you the rumour? ”’ 
said the Pathan, standing rigidly 
where he wes without the flicker of 
an eyelid. 

‘‘Bisheshwar Singh, a man 
from my village who worked here, 
said so, Majoor.”’ 

‘* Ah, Bisheshwar Singh! You 
are the friend of Bisheshwar 
Singh? ” said the Pathan without 
changing his tone. 

Dhandu’s hopes, which had been 
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slightly chilled by the laughter of 
the coolie in the fruit market, arose 
to see that the sentry knew Bish- 
eshwar Singh. ‘‘ Han,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Bisheshwar Singh said 
that there is good money. for a 
skilled worker in this mill.” 

‘* Ah, Bisheshwar Singh said so, 
eh?  Bisheshwar!’’ the Pathan 
iterated, grinding his words first 
softly, then hard, after which he 
smiled a good-humoured smile. 
‘‘ Bisheshwar Singh, the son of a 
Bisheshwar Singh! The seed 


” 


dog. 
of a donkey !.... 

“You remember him ‘then, 
Khan? ’’ Dhandu asked, thinking 
that the Pathan abusing 
Bisheshwar affectionately as is the 
custom among intimate friends in 
Hindustan. 

‘“ Who doesn’t know Bisheshwar 
Singh?”’ the Pathan said curling 
his lips like a viper. ‘‘ He was 
the ring leader of the strike in this 
mill and I would have murdered 
him like this.’’ He took the fore- 
finger of his right hand to his neck 
and then made the noise which 
the knife makes in butchering the 
neck of a goat. ‘‘ I would have 
murdered him if Dastur Sahib had 
not prevented me. The illegally 
begotten! Bisheshwar! Rape of 
his mother !. Where is he? I have 
to settle a feud with him. Where 
has he retreated, back to his 
mother? Rape of his sister! He 
and his associates beat me,—beat 
me in the strike. And they stopped 
the mazdoors from paying me the 
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interest as well as the principal... 
Dastur Sahib, the coward, sus- 
pended him before I came: out of 
hospital, otherwise Bisheshwar and 
his life would have parted com- 
. But he does not know 


” 


pany... 
that a Pathan never forgets... 
And he rubbed the five fingers of 
his: hand. over his face and took the 
ceremonious vow of vengeance. 
‘““What does a strike mean, 
Khan 2’’ Dhandu asked to-allay the 
Pathan’s wrath before asking him 
for the job, for he still ‘harboured 
a’ naive. faith. at 
-*“Oh, do you joke with me?” 
the Pathan shouted. ‘‘ What means 
a’ strike ? . Has that illegally 
begotten sent you here ‘to’ start 
trouble again! I shall shoot him ~ 
if-I see- him, labour commissioner 


or no labour commissioner ! And 
if you value your life; go you 
away !’?. j 

ist ae Khan, I* don’t’ know 


Bisheshwar,’? Dhandu said with 
joined hands. - ‘‘I only heard the 
rumour in’ the village and I kad 
lost my home. and implements: 
through the working of.fate, so- I 
came -here, a three days’ journey 
from my village, Deogarh, and I 
be a carpenter by trade :. .”’ 


““You heard. a rumour, eh,’ a 


Tumour?’’ said the Pathan cran- 


ing his neck forward. ‘‘ The son 
of a donkey, a rumour!’’. And he 
laughed a crackling crow’s laugh. 
“A rumour! The sinews of an 
owl! A rumour !”’ 


(Samo ae 


wiStanGtin a3 


““ Go, the son of Khan, how can 
it be true!’ the Pathan said with 
a gurgle in his throat. ‘‘ Dastur 
Sahib has sacked a number of 
mazdoors because the mill will 
soon go on short work.’’ 

“But Khan,’’ Dhandu persisted. 

“Go, go, there are no jobs,” 
shouted the sentry with a resur- 
“SOs. “SOM, Of 
Bisheshwar, the dog ! Go, or I shall 
hand you over to the police! Go!’’ 

The violence of the Pathan’s 
manner lifted the scales from 
Dhandu’s dim, hopeful eyes and he 
saw that there was no getting past 
this sentry into the factory as 
there was no passing through the 
hard wood of its gates or across its 
high walls with the broken glass 
studded on its cemented edges. For 
a moment he stood thinking that 
he could join his hands to the 
sentry. But the Pathan stood pull- 
ing himself to his full height, hard 
as a rock. Dhandu couldn’t even 
lift his eyes to see. The things be- 
fore him, the wood of the door, the 
spiles on its crest, the pillars which 
supported the doors, even the 
shadow of the gateway seemed to 
press their weight down on his 
brain. He hung his head down not 
daring to look up to the pendant 
strength of the gigantic objects 
about him. 

‘* Go!’ the sentry shouted again 
and stamped his feet. 

Dhandu jumped and then began 
to walk away like a dog with his 
tail between the legs, looking fur- 


gence of anger. 


tively aside to see if the Pathan 
was not following him. 

His throat was parched; his legs 
trembled and seemed to sink be- 
neath him; his whole frame, 
hardened by the toil of years, 
seemed to have grown suddenly 
numb... 


He looked emptily before him as 
if he were walking through a void, 
completely unconscious of the 
sweat trickling through the rivulets 
of the furrows on his head, across 
his eyes, across his nose to his lips, 
the chin and the neck. 

Fascinated by the fear of the 
Pathan he wanted to glance back 
again towards the gate of the fac- 
tory, but his courage failed him. 


“ Rumour! A rumour! Only a 
rumour !’’ The thought tolled at 
the back of his brain, like the echo 
of some distant thunder. And he 
walked along dazed... . 


‘‘So there were no jobs,” he 
muttered to himself, as he stopped 
still after having reached some dis- 
tance away from the scene of his 
humiliation. ‘‘ What was a strike 
and what had Bisheshwar Singh 
done? ’’ he asked himself turning 
back to see if he was out of the 
danger zone. But there was no 
answet to these questions in his 
brain. As he cast another glance 
backwards he still felt too pre: 
cariously near the factory gate. 


To get farther away from the 
hateful, unapproachable factory, 
however, and feeling that it would 
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be easier if he kept on the move, 
he resumed his steps again. 

He felt as if he gvere journeying 
at an ant’s* pace through a sandy 
desert, breathless and choked with 
the heat; his life seemed a heavier 
burden than he had ever carried. . . 
He had felt like this once or twice 
when he had the ague or a fever as 
a child, helpless and weighted 
down as if he could sink wherever 
he dropped if he let himself go, re- 
leased the hold on himself. But 
then he had recovered from those 
illnesses and floated like a leaf in 
the hills; and he had gone adven- 
turing into the fields without shirk- 
ing work. Now however... . 

‘* Ohe, get out of the way, ohe, 
get out of the way,’’ a cart driver 
shouted as he came straining up 
with the weight of the shaft he 
bore in his hands, while the buffalo 
strained to pull the cart. 

Dhandu became aware that he 
had stopped still without knowing 
that he had stopped. 


He edged out of the way and 
tried to summon some thought 
which could illumine the darkness 
in his eyes. But no thoughts came 
into his head, only the feeling that 
he was just drifting along, knowing 
not where to go in this strange 
citv, far away from his village, 

““ Honk! Honk! ’’ The horn of 
a lorry barked as it came from a 
side. 

““Ohe, get aside, hurry, hurry, 
ohe, ohe, ohe ...” The police- 
man on point duty called. 
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‘““& rumour! So it was only a 
rumour, a rumour ! ’’ Dhandu con- 
tinued to murmer self-pityingly in 
the empty shell of his brain, heed- 
less of the calls. ‘‘ And Bishesh- 
war said every mazdoor gets thirty 
rupees . . . and angrezi houses to 
live in, and meat to eat instead of 
lentils and rice,—and there was 
really no...” 

‘* Honk ! Honk!’ 


” 


SS ActrimMOUtise. tue 
‘* Ohe, get out of the-way ... 


But the lorry from the road be- 
hind had, in trying to avoid a 
headlong crash with the bullock 
cart, skirted round the road and 


knocked him down... . 


Instincitively he rolled five, six 
times, the deafening roar of the 
the shouts, the horns 
urging him on. But the inexorable 
wheels of the lorry, unchecked by 
the brakes, ran over him, crushing 
his ribs. 

He took his hands to his heart 
and opened his mouth to shriek, 
but no sound came from-his jaws. 
His beating loudly. 
There was a sudden panic in his 
hot flesh... . 

What had happened ?—was he 
dead ? 


His arms fell on his sides, the 
toes of his feet were severed clean 
from their joints, and the entrails 
showed over the mess, torn from 
his sides. He strained his wall in 
a brave effort to rise again, but he 
couldn’t. 


engine, 


heart was 
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He waited patiently without a 
cry, as though if he remained cool 
and fearless, death would be 
warded off. But in the dusty heat 
of the forenoon his blood flowed 
and, before the people could drag 
him out from under the bus, he 
was dead. ... 

A rumour reached Deogarh some 
months later that Dhandu, the old 
carpenter of the village, had be- 
come a resident of the celestial 
heavens. ... 


What Our Press Can Do— 
When It Tries 
by Gordon Schaffer 


(The Soviet-Finnish Campaign, by W. P. and Zelda Coates. 6s.) 


B RITAIN, so we are assured by 
dozens of apologists from the Prime 
Minister downwards, is too weak to 
open a second front against Hitler 
in Europe. 

Yet in the winter of 1940, long 
before British industry had made 
any effort to meet the demands of 
modern mechanised war, we pre- 
pared an army of 100,000 to send 
against the Soviet Union in Fin- 


land. The dead League of Nations 
was disinterred with indecent 
haste. With its grave clothes still 


clinging, it was called upon to de- 
nounce the one power which has 
consistently tried to secure collec- 
tive security. 


Today, when even the Munich- 
ites publicly profess their loyalty 
to Anglo-Soviet Alliance, it is 
salutary to recall how nearly we 
were brought to disaster. Britain 
was saved from launching her ill- 
equipped forces against the greatest 
military power in the world not be- 
the British people were 
strong enough to stop such folly 
but because the military genius of 
the Red Army achieved victory be- 
fore Chamberlain, Daladier, Franco 
and Mussolini could bring their 
anti-Soviet forces into play. 

How was this ghastly miscalcu- 
lation possible? Mr. and Mrs. 
Coates give at least a _ partial 
answer in their brilliant analysis 


78, 


cause 


of the Soviet-Finnish campaign. 
They tell the story of those months 
of Press hysteria, during which 
journalists in Stockholm and Hel- 
sinki, who never once went near 
the battlefront, were supplied with 
propaganda enabling them to con- 
vince most of the world that the 
Red Army was no more than an un- 
disciplined mob, They also showed, 
by quotations from Soviet des- 
patches, that during the whole 
campaign the Russians never 
under-estimated the difficulties of 
the campaign and, within the 
limits of military necessity, . gave 
complete details of the progress of 
the war. 


The book reveals an even more 
It recalls how, 
without any justification in fact, 
the British Press, from the Man- 
chester Guardian to The Times, 
carried reports of Russia’s Im- 
perialistic designs against the 
whole of Scandinavia. These alle- 
‘gations, it may be remembered, 
were printed at a time when censor- 
ship regulations prohibited any 
newspaper from recording the pro- 
Axis activities of Fascist Italy and 
Spain. 


dangerous trend. 


The most damning quotation of 
all comes. from the pex of Mr. 
Hore-Belisha, former War Minis- 
ter, who hot-foot from the discus- 
sions of the War Cabinet wrote an 
article in the News of the World 
virtually demanding an attack on 
Leningrad. 


Can these incidents be explained 
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by mere incompetence on the part 
of the rulers of Britain? Any in- 
telligent observer of Soviet war 
economy must have been aware of 


the self-sacrificing efforts with 
which ‘the: Soviet people had 
equipped themselves for war. Al- 


though. the British General Staff 


sent minor officials to the abortive 
Anglo-Soviet conversations in the 
summer of 1939.and had no inten- 
tion of concluding an alliance, it 
could. not but know that Voro- 
shilof had expressed confidence in 
his ability to launch a successful 
offensive against the German 
Army. They were equally aware 
that Russia offered unilateral sup- 
port to the Czechs if they. decided 
to fight in 1938. 

Presumably our highly paid 
Secret Service and equally highly 
paid General Staff had some idea 
of the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of military equipment en- 
joyed by Germany at that time. 
Even a British General might have 
been expected to conclude from a 
study of the map that if Russia and 


Germany were to conclude a mili- 
tary alliance, nothing could pre- 
vent them from conquering Europe, 
the Middle East and India. 


It is dangerous to assume that 
the dark forces dominating British 
policy from I93I onwards were 
just incompetent and ignorant. The 
facts bear another interpretation. 
‘It is far more Hkely that in the 
Chamberlain days the Soviet 
Union, with its threat of world 
socialist advance, was regarded as 
the major enemy. The Chamber- 
lains and the Daladiers thought, as 
Chamberlain presumably thought, 
in June, 1941, that once war was 
joined with Bolshevism, the class 
front would be- reformed. 


Hitler’s plan to switch the war 
cathe too late. The British people, 
who by then had endured Nazi 
bombing, would have smashed any 
government that dared to talk 
peace with Hitler. Churchill had 
expressed his hostility to the Soviet 
system as vehemently as any, but 
“his personal prestige was such that 
none oi his followers dared to re- 
‘sist when he pledged assistance to 
Moscow. 


Today the situation has changed, 
the British people have learned the 
real facts about Soviet military 
strength and Soviet Socialist con- 
struction. When the next attempt 
is made—and it will be made—to 
bedevil Anglo-Soviet relations, the 
task will be a harder one, but Mr. 


Coates’s book should 
serve as a warning of the power- 
ful influenees. which can be browght 
into play. 


and Mrs. 


The Soviet Union has not, and 
never has had any intention of in- 
terfering in the domestic affairs of 
other states. It has never aban- 
doned its loyalty to the ideal of 
world socialism. Stalin, during the 
controversy with ‘Trotsky, ex- 
pressed his belief—now gloriously 
proved—in the ability of the 
Soviet people to build socialism 
\vithin their own borders. But he 
also said that the October revolu- 
tion would be safe from capitalist 
intervention ‘only when the Socia- 
list section of the world was 
stronger than the capitalist section. 
If the countries of Europe decide 
to follow Russia in the path of 
Socialism, they. will be assured of 
the support of Russia and the Red 
Army. 

When that day comes, the anti- 
Soviet forces will again take the 
field. Certain sections he:e foresee 
that day That cau be the only ex- 
planation for the continued refusal 
to accept the decision of the Baltic 
States to join the Soviet Union. 

Testing times for the unity of 
the British and the Soviet peoples 
lie ahead. The comradeship in 
arms, built up during these days of 
common suffering, must be streng- 
thened to the limit while there is 
time. 


yf 


Opus 20 


1 WAS very cold on the dock- 
side and the men stamped their 
feet and blew in their cupped 
hands as they watched the tackles 
while the ship floated up in the 
dock. It was a long, tedious job 
with little to do except watch and 
occasionally to pull a little on the 
tackles to prevent the ship from 
heaving over to port or starboard 
or from moving aft or for’ard. 
Allen was tired of it already and 
said to his instructor : 


‘““There’s nothing for me to do 
here. I may as well go over to 
the shed and do some ‘ lugging- 


bs 


up. 


‘All right!’’ his instructor 
said. ‘‘ Look out you don’t get 
caught !”’ 

‘T’ll be careful! ’’ Allen said. 

He walked to his box in the 
shed, got out a mechanics’ text- 
book and an exercise book, and 
climbed over some tool-boxes until 
he got to the ‘‘ crib ’”’ he had made 
at the back of the shed. He had 
piled boxes on top of one another 
to the front and sides of where he 
sat; and nailed an old and ragged 
piece of tarpaulin to the beam over- 
head, and a length of cortecine to 
the floor for his feet to rest on. It 
was still very cold in his “ crib ’’ 
but not as cold as on the dockside 
or in the rest of the shed. He sat 
on a small ‘“‘ shifting ’’ box about 
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eighteen inches high and there was 
little room for his knees but, that 
way, he could write on the two 
three-foot tool-chests he had pulled 
together in front of him. 


He made himself comfortable and 
fumbled in his overall pocket for 
a piece of cotton waste and length 
of chalk: cleaned of dust and fal- 
len bits of rust from the dilapi- 
dated corrugated iron roof, the lids 
of the tool-chests with the cotton 
waste, and—using the exercise 
book as a straight edge—proceeded 
carefully to mark about fifty equal 
divisions on the lids. 


He had made his piano key- 
board. 

Forgotten the mechanics’ text- 
book and the exercise book, he 
delved in the inner pocket of his 
jacket and drew out the piano piece 
he was working on—the Etude in 
A Flat of Chopin. That done he 
began to play. 

Outside the men were still dock- 
ing: from afar—a very long way 
off—he heard their voices. Occa- 
sionally a lorry or a hand-truck 
cluttered by over the cobbles: men 


came into the shed to get tools from . _ 


their boxes, lit cigarettes and 
talked for a while, then went out 
again. They did not see the ap- 
prentice and he was scarcely aware 
of them. The incessant drone of — 
the machines from the distant fac- 
tory passed unheard through his ' 
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